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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In Religion, as in all else, if there is no advance, there 
is retrogression ; and in making the selection contained 
in the following pages it has been the endeavour, 
among other things, to indicate the direction in which 
advance has now to be made. 

The compiler is responsible for sometimes transpos¬ 
ing passages ; for bringing detached, and occasionally 
scattered, sentences together into one paragraph ; for 
a few necessary verbal alterations ; and, in most cases, 
for the titles which have been given to the quotations. 


IVeai Ealingi Aprily igio. 


H, J. B. 
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Selected iSiuotations 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


RELIGION’S ORIGIN—AND ITS DEMANDS. 

It is the moral element contained in it that alone 
gives value and dignity to any religion—and only 
then, when its teachings serve to stimulate and 
purify our aspirations towards the good, does it 
deserve to retain its ascendancy over mankind. 
Although claiming to be of celestial origin, the 
religions have drawn their secret spell from the 

human heart itself..And so we find in history 

that every great religious reformation has been 
indebted for its triumphs, not to the doctrines 
which swam upon its surface, but to the swelling 
currents of moral energy that stirred it from below; 
not to the doctrine of the Logos in Jesus^s day, but 
to the tidings of release which he brought to the 
oppressed; not to ‘‘justification by faith’* in 
Luther’s time, but to the mighty reaction to which 
his thunderous protest lent a voice against the 
lewdness and the licence of a corrupt and cankerous 
priesthood. The appeal to conscience has ever 
been the lever that raised mankind to a higher 
plane of religion. 


9 
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Conscience, righteousness; what is there new 
in these? Their maxims are as old as the hills. 
The novelty of righteousness is not in itself, but 
in its application to the particular unrighteousness 
of a particular age. It was thus that Jesus applied 
to the sins and mock sanctities of his day the 
ancient truths known to the prophets, and to others 
long before him. It is thus that every new 
reformer will seek to bring home to the men of 
his generation what it is that the ancient standard 
of right and justice now requires at their hands. 

Felix Adler. 

(In “ Creed and Deed.’’) 

EVOLUTION IN MORALS AND RELIGION. 

(I) 

Recent investigations in primitive culture have 
given us glimpses of a time when religion was 
distinctly unethical. As we follow the line of 
development upward we see that the ethical ele¬ 
ment is introduced at first as a subordinate factor, 
that it becomes gradually more and more promi¬ 
nent and dominant, and that religious conceptions 
become ever purer and more elevated in proportion 
as this moral factor works its leaven into them. 

.Every step forward in religion was due to a 

quickening of the moral impulses.moral pro¬ 
gress is the condition of religious progress.A 

new moral earnestness must precede the rise of 
larger religious ideals. For the new religious 
synthesis which many long for will not be a 
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fabrication, but a growth. It will not steal upon 
us as a thief in the night, or burst upon us as 
lightning from the sky ; but will come in time as a 
result of the gradual moral evolution of modern 
society—as the expression of higher moral aspira¬ 
tions, and a response to deeper moral needs. 

Felix Adler. 

( “ Ethical Addresses," Second Series, Philadelphia, 1896.) 


EVOLUTION IN MORALS AND RELIGION. 

(H) 

There is no doubt that all philosophies and all 
the great religions have contributed, though in 
unequal degrees, to the advancement of ethical 
thought and practice. But it is equally certain that 
the whole truth in the sphere of ethics has never 
yet been uttered—that we are still at the cockcrow 
of civilisation that the moral evolution of man¬ 
kind, far from being complete, has only begun. 

The evolution of conscience among mankind 
generally has only begun to attract attention. 
The development of conscience in the young is 

little known.The practical problems of ethics 

have not received the attention they deserved. 

the larger problems that affect thevrelfare of society 
as a whole, the problem of justice as between the 
social classes, the problem of the moral functions 
of the State, and the like. In regard to all these 
matters there still exists the greatest uncertainty, 
the most deplorable confusion of thought. The 
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general commandments of religion, such as “ Love 
one another,’’ the abstract formulas of philosophy^ 
do not serve us when standing face to face with 
these specific problems ; and yet, if moral science 
is to have any value, it must help us by unravelling 
precisely such knots as these. It must prove its 
value by giving us more specific guidance. 

Felix Adler. ' 

( “ Ethical Addresses,” First Series, Philadelphia, 1895.) 

THE LIVING THOUGHT OF TO-DAY. 

A GREAT and almost blinding change has taken 
place in the religious thought of the civilised world 
within a generation—a revolution m men’s thinking 
and feeling which is perhaps unparalleled. The 
whole body of thought about religion which engaged 
the attention of men for generations has passed 
away, and we are beginning to see the possibility 
of a new order of religion, larger, more beautiful, 
more human than the old......One thing is clear: 

we cannot get along with beliefs that do not repre¬ 
sent realities, nor with formulas or creeds that do 

not represent beliefs.The duty of the hour is to 

make clear to the masses of the people the great 
simple realities of the religious life, unencumbered 
with the theologies and ecclesiasticisms of the past; 
for there is to-day a great world-movement in reli¬ 
gion, which begins not in theology or ecclesiasti- 
cism at all, but in a new sense of humanity—in the 
dignity and divinity of the human soul and the 
religious possibilities of human nature. A new, 
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freer, more natural, more humane interpretation of 
religion is growing and spreading, fed from sources 
and fired by ideals not ecclesiastical,” and largely, 
indeed, anti-ecclesiastical. Religion to-day is com¬ 
ing out of the cloister and entering the broad 
current of the world’s life. 

K. C. Anderson. 

( From article In the Message, November, 1907.) 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 

We have to renounce impossible attempts to receive 
the legendary and miraculous matter of Scripture as 
grave historical and scientific fact. We have to 
accustom ourselves to regard henceforth all this 
part as poetry and legend—as an immense poetry 
growing round and investing an immortal truth. 

The best friends of mankind are those who can 
lead it to feel animation and hope in presence of 
the religious prospect thus profoundly transformed. 
The way to effect this is by bringing men to see 
that religion, in this altered view of it, does but at 
last become again that religion which Jesus Christ 
really endeavoured to found, and of which the truth 

and grandeur are indestructible.The manifest 

unsoundness of popular Christianity inclines at 
present many persons to throw doubts on the truth 
and permanence of Christianity in general. Creeds 
are discredited, religion is proclaimed to be in 
danger, the pious quake, the world laughs. Never¬ 
theless.conscience and self-renouncement. 
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are set up as a leaven in the world, nevermore to 
cease working until the world is leavened. 

Matthew Arnold. 

(In “Gcd and the Bible,” concluding chapter.) 


THE CHURCH WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 

The signs of the times are unmistakable portents. 
They have meaning not to the seer alone, but to 
the man of average observation. He who runs 
may read. 

The Church is being weighed in the balance. 
Some say it has been weighed and found wanting ; 
but this is to prejudge. On every hand are plain 
evidences that the old dogmatic, authoritative posi¬ 
tion of the Church in the world’s work and thought 
is no longer tenable. Time was when the Church 
was in the van of thought and learning. To-day 
she limps painfully in the rear. She no longer 
bulks large in the imagination, in the thought and 
purpose of the age. It would be unfair to say that 
the Church has no influence. She has ; but it is 
an influence for which men apologise, and obedi¬ 
ence to which, they readily grant to be prejudice. 
The Church’s appeal is to sentiment rather than to 
intellect; and man’s attachment to it is through 
loving tenderness for the glory of its history, and 
not through passionate devotion to it as a potent 
helper in a world of problems. 

John Be van. 

(iFrom article In the Christia7i World, May 7, 190S.) 
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THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

The true religion of the future will be the fulfilment 
of all the religions of the past—the true religion of 
humanity ; that which in the struggle of history 
remains as the indestructible portion of all the so- 
called false religions of mankind. All religions, 
so far as I know them, had the same purpose; all 

were links in a chain.Nothing, to my mind, 

can be sadder than reading the sacred books of 
mankind—and yet nothing more encouraging. 
They are all full of rubbish ; but among that 
rubbish there are old stones, which the builders of 
the true Temple of Humanity will not reject. 

F. Max-Muller. 

(From a letter in 1883, quoted in ** Fellowship.”) 


A REVOLUTION IN RELIGION. 

The position which now overshadows all others for 
thoughtful men is the profound change which is 
working in the region of our most momentous 
beliefs. On the question of man’s origin and 
destiny, of revelation, of the interpretation of the 
Christian facts, we are in sight of nothing less than 
a revolution. The best minds are already fully 
occupied with the movement; and what fills the 
best minds is, by an inevitable law, certain, within 
a given time, to permeate the entire community. 
.Cautious and timid souls are aghast at the 
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signs. They imagine that, if a given view is taken 
from them, the privation will work death to the 
soul. ■ It is consoling -here, however, to note 
Nature’s way of working in these matters—to note 
what actually happens. The process man is now 
going through is no new one. All through the 
ages he has been passing from one phase of belief 

to another.To-day the immutable Roman 

Church rocks visibly on its foundations. The theo¬ 
logical systems, Protestant and other, are seamed 
with cracks ; at a dozen points we see through 
them to the open sky. 

J. Brierley. 

(** The Mind’s Adjustments -in “ Our City of God.”) 


A NEW FAITH. 

A NEW faith which begins by opposing an earlier 
order may usually reckon on crucifixion. Jesus, 
greatest of revolutionaries, expected to be put to 
death by the vested interests, and was not deceived. 
Orthodox y—that is to say, the line of life and 
thinking that has established itself—is sure of its 
army of defenders. There is money in it; and the 
people who love money will accordingly be there. 
On this side, too, are the honours and dignities. 

.And along this well-worn track the mental 

going is so easy. It is the line of least resistance, 
and upon it, accordingly, will be found that num¬ 
berless host who wish to be spared the trouble of 
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thinking. Truly, when one surveys these accu¬ 
mulated forces of resistance, the wonder is that 
theology has ever moved at all. ‘^And yet it 
moves.’’ The forces we have mentioned are strong, 
but what they contend against is stronger. There 
is one thing which no combination can resist, and 
that is the law of life. 

J. Brierley. 

( “Theology’s Hidden Factors ”—In “ Our City of God.”) 


THE CHURCHES AND THE MASSES* 

It would cut at the root of all the misunderstanding 
which exists between the Churches and the masses 
if the former could only revise their attitude on 
(this) one question, and, in speaking of sin, begin 
with man’s duty to man, instead of man’s duty to 

God.We have nothing to repent of, except the 

evil we have actually wrought in the world by our 
selfish and short-sighted conduct. There is no 
mysterious process whereby we can be white¬ 
washed in the sight of God if we are still going 
on doing cruel things, and showing a grasping, 
unscrupulous spirit in our relations with one 
another. The one great thing that we need to get 

rid of..is this false notion.that we can be 

individually justified before God, and made safe at 
some future judgment, without taking into account 
what is owing from us to a needy world. 

R. J. Campbell. 

(In “Christianity and the Social Order," chap, v.) 

C 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

Let us be quite clear on one thing: it simply is 
not true that morality depends upon religion. It 
does not. Most moral gains are made in the teeth 
of religion, or at least in the teeth of religion as 
popularly understood ; and very often the pioneers 
of the advance are men who are not specially reli¬ 
gious. That has been conspicuously the case with 
regard to the awakening social consciousness of to¬ 
day. Among its foremost exponents have been 
men who are commonly dubbed materialists, and 
among its fiercest opponents have been champions 

of religious orthodoxy.No cause in modern 

times that has meant the uplifting of the unprivi¬ 
leged has been initiated and championed by organ¬ 
ised Christianity. Individual Christians acting in 
the name of Christ have struggled for them, but 
always against the bulk of ecclesiastical opinion. 

R. J. Campbell. 

(In Discourse at the City Temple, July 35, igog.) 


THE LIFE AND THE CREED. 

Supernaturalism is failing us; it is becoming 
more and more insecure, and even treacherous, as 
the basis of the religious and moral life of man ; 
and the danger we have to face as a consequence is 
that scepticism in regard to the supernatural sanc¬ 
tions of morality may not stop short at these sanc¬ 
tions, but may (with some) undermine morality 
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itself. It is to arrest this dissolution of the ethical 
content of religion along with its supernatural 
scaffolding that [we bring] the glad tidings of a 

deeper and securer faith.That the life is larger 

than the creed, that the man is greater than the 
creeds which have grown out of him—this is the 
starting-point from which we may set out. This 
may be called a Liberal, or, if you will, a Radical, 
position to take up ; but in itself there is nothing 
very new in it. It was the cardinal doctrine with 
Jesus of Nazareth, who affirmed that the way to 
know the true doctrine is to live the righteous life, 
and that the vision of the highest should come to 
him who is pure of heart. 

Percival Chubb. 

( “ Ethical Addresses,” Fifth Series, Philadelphia, 1899.) 




GOD AND THE GOOD IN MAN. 

We must acknowledge that there is a phase of 
theistic ethics which.is exactly the same doc¬ 

trine, only couched in theistic phrase, as that for 
which I have been pleading. It is that God acts 
only through human instrumentality ; (but) if this 

be true, see what it means when applied.If no 

man is befriending the poor, then God is not 
befriending them, for he works “ only through 
human instrumentalities.” If fathers, or mothers, 
or sisters, are not shielding the youth of this city 
from the dangers of ignorance and appetite, then 
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God is not shielding them. If men do not hear the 
cry of toiling children, then God does not; for only 
through human ears, and eyes, and hands does he 
hear, and see, and reach. God becomes identical 
with the good in man. The preachers who preach 

this doctrine are.the modern Elijahs.who 

know that the only true God is always in a 
journey when men are in a journey, and always 

sleepeth when men are asleep.but the Lord who 

answereth by fire—by the fire that leaps from human 
hearts—the Lord who worketh not except through 
human instrumentalities, he is the God. 

Stanton Coit. 

(From Address at South Place Chapel, September, 1807.) 


THE WAY OF INWARD PEACE AND LIFE. 

Fojr. us goodness must exist in human hearts and 
institutions; and to bring it into existence is the 
highest that we know. We preach that right con¬ 
duct is of supreme importance—more important 

than doctrine or ritual.We believe that right 

conduct is the way, and the only way, of a joyful, 
peaceful, inspiring life. We believe that it is the 
way to attain a life of perfect selflessness, which 
has no anxiety about the future either before or 
after death, which is willing to become annihilated 
at death, if such be the lot in store for us. Devo¬ 
tion to right conduct is, we believe, the way, and 
the only way,, from the haunting presence of our 
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past trangressions. Complete devotion to the right 
is the only act of atonement by which we can 
become reconciled with our past selves. Thus, 
right conduct, because it is the way of life to the 
individual and of gladness to society, is of supreme 
importance ; every other attempt at self-reconcilia¬ 
tion, or to attain strength and self-confidence, is 
folly and evil. ^ What food is to the hungry man, 
what water is to the parched lips, what the sun in 
spring-time is to the trees and flowers, such is right 
conduct to the inner spiritual life of man. We 
preach this devotion to the good, not only as the 
bond of fellowship, but as the way of inward peace 
and life. 

Stanton Coit. 

(Ethical D<?claratIon, \i\ t\\e Ethical ITorld, February, 1907.) 


THE CONSCIENCE AND TRADITIONAL RELIGION. 

It is an inveterate belief that religion is the guar¬ 
dian of morality ; that if you take the religious 
motive away morality falls into ruin. Just the 
contrary is true.. Morality is the guardian of 

religion.The lower morality of one age is 

carried by the religion into the age that follows, 
and the religions of mankind are always on a 
lower plane than the contemporaneous ethical 

culture of the better natures of the community. 

In every period of time there is to be found in the 
religious conceptions of the people an immoral 
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deposit, and the struggle.the great tragedy of 

human history which is the outcome of this struggle 
of the conscience of man with traditional religion 

.comes when the conscience has outgrown the 

religion.One of the great reasons for the pre¬ 

sent stress is that the moral nature of man is in 
revolt against the established religions. 

Algernon S. Crapsev. 

( [n “The Re-Birth of Relic’Ion.") 


THE PRICE OF CONFORMITY. 

A MAN, it is said, cannot devote himself freely to 
others if he have to spend much of his life in 

creating his own sphere of influence.The old 

beliefs, small as is their hold on the popular mind 
of to-day, nevertheless are allied to a prestige 
which will open every door to him, and allow him 
to concentrate his whole energy on immediate 

usefulness.but, having endeavoured to give just 

and adequate weight to this plea, I am bound to 
point out that the mere fact of our motive being 
excellent will avail us nothing where truth to fact 

is concerned.The man who seeks to purchase 

influence at the price of veracity pays too dearly. 

.This is probably the gravest personal danger 

of the attitude in question, the damage it imme¬ 
diately effects to the delicate mechanism of the 

moral sense.The ear, always hearkening for the 

expedient, ceases to respond to the finer vibrations 
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of principle. Circumstance tends to become more 
and more the guide of life. Reason sinks into 
subservience to desire, with the consequent viola¬ 
tion of the inner harmonies of the soul’s organism ; 
and in the confusion that ensues moral distinctions 
are lost. 

Thomas J. Hardy. 

(In “ Chart and Voyage "; Philip Green, 1903.) 


THE MESHWORK OF DUTY. 

The whole complex frame of society is a meshwork 
of duty woven of living fibre, and the condition of 
its remaining sound is, that every thread of it, of 
its own free energy, shall do what it ought. The 
penalties of duties neglected are to the full as 
terrible as those of sins committed ; more terrible, 
perhaps, because more palpable and sure. A lord 
of the land, or an employer of labour, supposes 
that he has no duty except to keep what he calls 
the commandments in his own person, to go to 
church, and to do what he will with his own ; and 
Irish famines follow, and trade strikes, and Paris 
revolutions. We look fora remedy in impossible 
legislative enactments, and there is but one remedy 
which will avail—that the thing which we call 
public opinion learn something of the meaning of 
human nobleness, and demand some approxima¬ 
tion to it. 

James Anthony Froude. 

(On “ The Book of Job," 
in “ Short Studies in Great Subjects.” 
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THE CHURCH WHICH IS TO BE. 

We live in a transition period when the old faiths 
which comforted nations, and not only so, but 

made nations, seem to have spent their force. 

In creeds never was such levity; witness the 

heathenisms in Christianity.Not knowing what 

to do, we ape our ancestors ; the Churches stagger 

backward to the mummeries of the dark ages. 

(but) there will be a new Church founded on moral 
science, at first cold and naked, a babe in a manger 
again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, 
the Church of men to come, without shawms or 
psaltery or sackbut; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol 
and illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture, poetr}^ Was never stoicism so 
stern and exigent as this shall be. It shall send 

man home to his central solitude.He shall 

expect no co-operation, he shall walk with no 
companion. The nameless Thought, the nameless 
Power, the superpersonal Heart—he shall repose 
alone on that. 

Emerson. 

(On “ Worship.”) 


CONTINUITY IN RELIGION. 

The foundations of religion are here in the living 
present. Let us establish and secure these firm, 
solid, enduring foundations of fact and reality. 
Let us learn from the past all the truth we may ; 
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let us look back with reverence upon it; let us 
find, if we may, the essence under the form, the 
spirit behind the letter, the truth behind the 
apparent falsehood. We shall never think of 
breaking with the past if we are evolutionists— 
only of breaking with what we consider to be forms 
and methods incapable of longer adequately expres¬ 
sing the newer and larger truths of the present. 
The question is: '^Will the old wine skins hold 
the new wine?” and we say, "'No; they will 
assuredly burst; the fermentation will be too 
strong.” 

Here, I repeat, comes in the need of a present- 
day ethical religion, with present sanction and 
authority. The imperative need of to-day is of a 
stern and fearless ethics. 

Harrold Johnson. 

(lu Lecture, “ The Religious Problem : A Solution,’') 


THE OBLIGATION TO HELP THE CAUSES 
WORKING FOR REFORM. 

Any cause that goes deep, and has to do with the 
inmost welfare of the people, can look for support 
only to the few who have insight and foresight 
enough to perceive its far-reaching consequence. 
All the more incumbent upon these few, then, is it 
to well weigh and consider the claims that are 
brought to their notice, and endeavour to further 
the things that are more excellent.” The ordinary 
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and immediate needs that appeal to the popular 
charity and philanthropy are not likely in the long- 
run to pass unheeded. Their clamorous and in¬ 
sistent cry must sooner or later be heard. But 
there are calls the market-place hears not, which 
only an attentive listener here and there may per¬ 
chance catch at all. And upon these few heedful 
ones alone the Reformer must ultimately depend. 
If they fail him, his cause is lost. 

Harrold Johnson. 


CREEDS AND MORAL STANDARDS. 

As men advance from an imperfect to a higher 
civilisation, they gradually sublimate and refine 
their creed. Their imaginations insensibly detach 
themselves from those grosser conceptions and 
doctrines that were formerly most powerful, and 
they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into 
conformity with the moral and intellectual standards 

which the new civilisation produces.and these 

standards of belief, this tone and habit of thought 
which is the supreme arbiter of the opinions of 
successive periods, is created, not by the influences 
arising out of any one department of intellect, but 
by the combination of all the intellectual and even 

social tendencies of the age.When an opinion 

that is opposed to the age is incapable of modifica¬ 
tion, and is an obstacle to progress, it will at last 
be openly repudiated; and if it is identified with 
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any existing interests, or associated with some 
eternal truth, its rejection will be accompanied by 
paroxysms of painful agitation. But much more 
frequently civilisation makes opinions that are 
opposed to it simply obsolete. They perish by 
indifference, not by controversy. They are rele¬ 
gated to the dim twilight land that surrounds every 
living faith ; the land, not of death, but of the 
shadow of death ; the land of the unrealised and 
the inoperative. 

W. E. H. Lecky. 

( III “Rationalism In Europe,” Introduction.) 


THE EIPENING TIME. 

When the times are ripe for breaking trom the 
present and advancing towards the future, all hesi¬ 
tation is fatal ; it unnerves and dissolves. Rapid 
movement is the secret of all great victories. 
When the consequences of a principle are ex¬ 
hausted, and the edifice which has sheltered us for 
centuries threatens to fall, we should shake the 
dust from our feet and hasten elsewhere. Life is 
outside. Within there is but the cold, benumbing 
air of the tomb, scepticism, wandering among the 
ruins, egotism following in its track; then isolation 
and death. And the times are ripe. 

Mazzini. 

(In “ Faith and the Future.”) 
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RENOVATION. 

We live in one of those epochs in which all things 
aspire towards renovation, to pass from one con¬ 
dition to another; none doubt this. Never was 
there a presentiment more intense, a conviction 
more universal. But according as we contemplate 
the future or the past—life or death—some among 
us hope ; others fear. But I repeat it, we all of 
us believe in an approaching change — in an 
inevitable great revolution. It will come then, and 
quickly. In vain they strive to maintain the things 

that were.it is impossible. There is in the 

intimate nature of things a supreme, a fatal, and 
irrevocable necessity, stronger than every power. 
Of what avail are the pigmy hands stretched forth 
to arrest the progress of the race ? What can the}^ 
accomplish? The people are impelled by an irre¬ 
sistible force. Whatever efforts are made, they will 
go whither they are called ; and nought can arrest 
their course. 

Lamennais. 


THE WAY OF THE HIGHEST LIFE. 

The way of the highest life is clear and certain.' 
Tts first and last precept is fidelity to the best we 

know.fidelity wins moral growth and spiritual 

vision. ' ' > 

All attempts to demonstra'te the nature and attri¬ 
butes 6f God, all effort to prove by argument that 
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,the universe is administered by righteousness and 
benevolence, are aside from the “main road. The 
real task for a ma*if is to order his own life as an.^ 
individual and in society. To do that, he needs to 
understand his own life as a practical matter; he ^ 
needs to study the procedure of the world in which 
he stands ; he needs to rally every force of know¬ 
ledge, resolution, sympathy, reverence, aspiration, 
upon this high business of personal and social 
living. As he achieves such life there develop in 
him the faculties which read sublime meanings in ' 
the universe of which he is a part. 

The^’lieant; of religion is joy, support under/ 
sufferiiTg, TnwafH ha^^ true relation with fellow* 

creafufes7 gr%teTu|^{ sense of the past... 7. .glad* out¬ 
reach to a'bec^^ The way to that life 

is Avholly independent of doubtful argumentation. 

It lies simply in a whole-hearted conformity to 
what are known beyond all question as the worthy 
aims—the just requirements, the righteous laws. 

. ‘ 7* - / .VGeorge S. Merriam. ' 

(Ill “ The Chid' End of Man.’’) 


THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. 

Every age is in some sort an age of transition, 
but our own is characteristically and cardinally an 
epoch of transition in the very foundations of belief 
and conduct. The old hopes have grown pale, the 
old fears dim; strong sanctions are become 
weak, and once vivid faiths very numb. Religion, 
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whatever destinies may be in store for it, is, at least 
for the present, hardly any longer an organic power. 
It is not that supreme, penetrating, controlling, 
decisive part of a man’s life which it has been, and 

will be again.Conscience has lost its strong 

and on-pressing energy, and the sense of personal 
responsibility lacks sharpness of edge. The native 
hue of spiritual resolution is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of distracted, wavering, confused thought. 

The souls of men have become void.[but] the 

tendency of modern free thought is more and 
more visibly towards the extraction of the first 
and more permanent elements of the old faith to 
make the purified material of the new.What¬ 

ever form may be ultimately imposed on our vague 
religious aspirations by some prophet to come, who 
shall unite sublime depth of feeling and lofty purity 
of life with strong intellectual grasp and the gift of 
a noble eloquence, we may at least be sure of this, 
that it will stand as closely related to Christianity 
as Christianity stood related to the old Judaic 
dispensation. John Morley. 

(“On Compromiae," Introductory Chapter.) 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

It is a mark of the highest kind of union between 
sagacious, firm, and clear-sighted intelligence and 
a warm and steadfast glow of feeling, when a man 
has learnt how little the effort of the individual can 
do to hasten or direct the current of human destiny, 
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and yet finds in effort his purest pleasure and his 
most constant duty. If we owe honour to that 
social endeavour which is stimulated and sustained 
by an enthusiastic confidence in speedy and full 
fruition, we surely owe it still more to those who, 
knowing how remote and precarious and long 
beyond their own days is the hour of fruit, yet need 
no other spur nor sustenance than bare hope, and 
in this, strive and endeavour, and still endeavour. 
Here lies the true strength. 

John Morley. 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND THE MEANING OF 
MORALITY. 

The worth and beauty of moral goodness have 
to-day a new certainty and clearness. After the 
collapse of superstitions which veiled it, the moral 
law in its naturalness and rationality stands out 

with a new and unexpected splendour.The 

foundations and whole meaning of morality are 
now seen to lie in the very nature of man and of 
society. The worth of morality is in the end it 
serves, and that end is no less than the welfare 
of the whole human race. So inexorable is the 
operation of cause and effect, and so interwoven 
are the destinies of men, that no man’s conduct is 
without inevitable consequences to others. Wicked¬ 
ness becomes the more rather than the less terrible 
when it is recognised that its effects are not arbitrary 
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penalties inflicted by an outside power on the 
wrongdoer, but natural consequences that may fall 
upon whole generations of men. So, too, it is 
morally of minor consequence whether the just 
man is rewarded hereafter; but the fact is of 
tremendous consequence that his life may make for 
the blessing of all mankind. 

G. E. O’Dell. 

(In “ The Religious Uses of Science.') 


THE TWO KINDS OF RELIGION. 

The religions of the world ultimately resolve them¬ 
selves into two kinds. The priests, as a rule, and 
the great majority of mankind have embraced the 
one; the prophets and a very small minority the 
other. The one is interested, the other disinterested. 

.The one is the art of getting good things, the 

other the art of becoming good. The one has an 
ideal of advantage, the other an ideal of righteous¬ 
ness. The one.relegates morality to a second¬ 

ary place, the other makes morality supreme. 
The one is the religion of savages and of a low 
state of evolution; we may therefore call it the 
religion of the past. The other is the religion of 
the noblest of our race; it belongs to the highest 
stage of evolution, and we may therefore call it the 
religion of the future. 

A. W. Momerie. 

(In “The Religion of the Future.") 
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THE ESS ENCE AND THE BUSINESj OF RELIGION. 

It must be of the essence and the business of 
religion to arouse in men a disin terested and' 
I purifying love-for the worl^^^^ they live and 

' work. Pursuit and enthusia^s that will raise 
" them above petty and selfish cares are essential to 

Hheir moral sanity.The spiritual life of the 

individual is asTompletely subject to natural law, 
and stands as much in need of natural sustenance, 
as his physical life. Without concejDtions of life 
that will ennoble^ the spirit—without reverence for 
jthe sanctfes of truth and the social relations, 
without interests that will keep the mind healthy 
and proof against the temp^tiqn to ^c^ss and 
wrong, any soul is in danger of moral death, and 
no society can resist disintegration. 

G. E. O’Dell. 

(In “ The Religious Uses of Science.”) 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

The business of science is one with that of religion 

—it is to teach us how to live.The world is 

craving salvation from a multitude of ills from 
which only knowledge humanely applied can save 

it.[But] a constructive policy is demanded, and 

science must recognise the primacy of religious, 
moral, and social ends. It must establish an 
economics based on the postulate that there is no 

wealth but good and happy life.It must gain 

D 
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the knowledge necessary to re-organise the life of 

men and states.It must establish rational 

standards of living, and work out the innumerable 
requirements of social justice. It must organise 
the educational and other ethical forces of society 
so that the greatest possible stimulus shall be given 
to the spirit of fellowship and to the love of right. 

G. E. O’Dell. 

(In “ The Religious Uses of Science.*’) 


FEEEDOM AND THE TRUTH. 

Among men desiring to be religious there is an 

inherited fear of reason.Men are cautioned 

against “free thinking” in religion, and, as all 
thinking must be free, against all thinking in that 

quarter.Men in pews are afraid when a strong 

man goes into the pulpit lest he should shake the 
ill-bottomed fabric to the ground ; men in pulpits 

are still more fearful.[but] have free thinking on 

the Bible, on the Church, on God and man—the 

largest liberty of the intellect.There are new 

truths to come, truths in science, morals, politics, 
religion ; some have arrived not long ago. At 
first men give them doubtful welcome. But fear 
not; be sure that they will stay, adding new 
treasures to the consciousness of men, new outward 

welfare to the blessedness of earth.To keep the 

body’s law brings health and strength, and in the 
long ages brings beauty too ; and to keep the laws 
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of mind brings in the higher intellectual health and 
strength and loveliness. 

Theodore Parker. 

(In Discourtie “ On Truth and the Intellect.") 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN RELIGION. 

In religion almost every forward movement has 
been possible only by making a new beginning. 
The Reformation is an instance; Christianity 
itself, if it had not broken with Judaism, of which 
it was at first a part, would probably have perished. 
.I can conceive of a Church in which an un¬ 
broken continuity of development would be possible, 
though, as Churches have been, progress has been 

often possible only by going out of them.The 

attitucie of the first Christians was that of looking 
for a great change. It was as with those to-day 
who are carried away by what are called utopian 
social dreams, who believe that a new justice 
might be done in the world, that the State might 
be transformed, that a new industrial order might 
arise. The world as a whole looks askance on 
these enthusiasts, and so, alas, does the Church; 
for the Church has become part of the world ; [but] 

.this and that law, and custom, and social 

arrangement, born of selfishness and injustice, are 
to perish ; only what is good will last. 

W. M. Salter. 

(“Ethical Addresses,” Second Series, Philadelphia, 1896.) 
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RELIGION’S NEW SYNTHESIS. 

Unbelief (so-called) can just as well go along 
with moral earnestness and social idealism as what 

is called ‘^belief.”.This ‘^unbelief,” too, can 

recognise the great insight for which prophetic 
Judaism stands, and the hope that is the character¬ 
istic note of Christianity. We wish now to take 
the world-historic religious forces that are about 
us, and to mould them into a new unity. The so- 
called unbelief” of the present time begotten by 
science is just as valid and just as vital a part of 
the forces making for a religious reconstruction as 
Christianity or Judaism. The Jews or Christians 
who oppose it are impotent before it. The only 
way is to recognise it, to adopt it, and make it 
one’s own. The fact is that the great idea of 
modern unbelief, that of natural evolution as 
opposed to miracles and special creation, indicates 
the very method which religion must take in the 
future to win and establish the social ideal on 
which our hearts are set. 

W. M. Salter. 

(“ Ethical Addresses," Seventh Series, Philadelphia, 1901.) 


THE LAW OF AN ASCENDING HUMANITY. 

Knowledge and ideas are almost always a play 
over the surface of our nature—they are not worked 
into our structure; but it is our structure that 
determines what we do. If I should try to define 
religion in biological language, I should say that 
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it was an effort to make a new structure in man— 
to write ideas into our living substance ; and, like 
all evolution of living structure, this is a slow 
process, only coming from repeated and prolonged 
effort, and perhaps under the influence of fiery 
storm and stress. And when we turn to the laws 
of social life—of that whole of which we are a part 
—how much harder still to rise to them ! How 
easy to seek to have laws passed for our selfish 

interests.to slip down to the view that man is 

only a self-seeking creature after all I And so I 
cannot assent to the view that the days of religion 
are over—that science and morality as we ordinarily 
know them are enough. Morality as we ordinarily 

know it is a sadly imperfect affair.it wants to be 

made synonymous with the law of an ascending 
humanity, and to take it in this way is the meaning 
of ethical religion. 

W. M. Salter. 

(“Ethical Addresses,’* Tenth Series, Philadelphia, X903.) 


LAW AND LIFE. 

The world is a living network of laws ; and if we 
do not attend to them, the same forces that might 
give us abounding happiness and joy deal out 
destruction and death. The truth holds through¬ 
out. It holds of human societies as truly as of the 
physical lives of individuals. There are certain 
laws on the basis of which societies can be built 
up; and on this basis they become strong, and 
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happy, and enduring ; but if they do not attend to 
these laws, if they allow themselves to be little 
more than a mass of contending individuals and 
of warring interests, the secret of life is not in 
them, and it is but a question of time when they 
will vanish awav. 

W. M. Salter. 

(.“Ethical Addresses," Tenth Series, Philadelphia, 1903.) 


THE NEW SANCTION. 

Is it alleged that the social sanction for right 
conduct is tame and uninteresting? All principles, 
when reduced to the abstract, are under the same 
disadvantage. It is only when applied to the 
million opportunities of the day that any principle 
is quickened and full of inspiring power. The 
Ethical Movement believes that the good life has 
an imperative claim upon us because of its supreme 
worth to humanity, and that it has its origin in the 
nature of man as a rational and social being. Its 
fundamental distinction from the Christian Church 
is, that it removes the motive for goodness away 
from re'wards and punishments, to the higher sanc¬ 
tion of its own inherent worth.and, while pre¬ 

serving all that is valuable in the old religious 
thought, is, at the same time, an enthusiastic 

exponent of the modern intellectual spirit.It 

has been a very difficult and painful thing to be 
a Christian minister during the last fifty years. 
One doctrine after another has been destroyed, and 
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one prerogative after another taken away.The 

result of all this questioning analysis has been a 
temporary paralysis of the religious spirit. Theo¬ 
logy is discerdited.and the world is indifferent 

to what the Church either thinks or says. 

Side by side with all this destruction of old forms 
and doctrines has proceeded a new grouping of 
facts and ideas, and the gradual shaping of a new 
synthesis. A new religion is taking the place of 
the old. Harry Snell. 

(In “What the Ethical Movement Is.") 


THE SUPREME ALLEGIANCE. 

Of allegiances there are, of course, many kinds; but 
above all other allegiances stands confessedly the 
allegiance to the great spiritual Reality of Right¬ 
eousness, which most men call God. Nobody 

denies it.But do we realise what this means, 

and what it requires at our hands? Well, it means 
forswearing every other allegiance—allegiance to 
personal career, race, family, Church, country, when 
these otherwise legitimate allegiances conflict with 

the supreme allegiance to conscience.And this 

requires moral strength and insight, and the heroism 
of self-sacrifice ; for it is when these lower alle¬ 
giances rise up and rebel against the dominion of 
the supreme allegiance that the moral conflict of life 
begins.It is the conflict of these lower alle¬ 

giances with the supreme allegiance which leads, 
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on the one hand, to compromise, worldliness, and 
moral infidelity, and, on the other, to those refine¬ 
ments and ennoblements of character which are the 

salvation of the world.But for this supreme 

allegiance of life we need more than moral insight; 

we need intellectual integrity.and it cannot be 

denied that the requirement of a supreme allegiance, 
when forced into inevitable opposition to lower 

loyalties, is sacrifice.But to be equal to this 

our day of small calculations and petty utilities 
must pass away; our vision of the true expediences 
must reach further and deeper; our resolution to 
search for the highest verities—to give up all and 
follow—must first become supreme. 

L. C Stewardson. 

(“ Ethical Addresses," Vol. VIII.; Philadelphia, 1901.) 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 

All human thought is continuous ; there are no 
artificial breaks called exceptional revelations, but 
the majestic scheme of Nature and wisdom unfolds 

itself in accordance with unalterable law.No 

one can have failed to note the predominance in 
Paul’s mind of the dualism of flesh and spirit, and 
the consequent warfare ” in the life of every man. 
It covers everything he says about the moral life 

.and to Seneca (also) life is a warfare, though 

he could not trace the conflict, as we do, to our 

animal heredity.But it is no part of our teaching 

to pit master against master, or to encourage the 
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partisan or sectarian spirit. The Christian and the 
Stoic have both much to teach us. The words of 
life which fall from hallowed lips we reverently 
receive and obediently practise, come they from the 
East or West—from the irrevocable Past or the 

living, breathing Present.The tongues of fire 

never rested on the heads of any twelve men, nor 
did the heavenly wisdom come down like a dove 
at the baptismal consecration of any one teacher. 
The Spirit of Truth is still brooding o^er the waters 
of Time, and the elect are a great multitude which 
no man can number ” gathered from the ends of 
the earth. Live, I would urge you, in this large, 
open-minded faith, which descries the lights of 
heaven everywhere, and divine truth co-extensive 
with the Race. Washington Sullivan. 

(From Lecture on Pauline and Pagan Ethics.) 


PERPLEXITY IN RELIGION. 

Religion most assuredly is concerned with that to 
which we owe supreme allegiance. The whole 
point at issue between us and the upholders of 
traditional thought is, whether we owe that 
allegiance to the law and ideal of upright living, 
or to the personification of that ideal, as Jehovah, 
Allah, or “the Maker of heaven and earth.” Our 
attitude is that the inherent value, the uncon¬ 
ditioned supremacy, of moral ideals remain 

identical whether personified or not..They who 

worship in the old ways contend that you must 
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personify the moral ideal; you must identify 
consummate goodness with the Maker of heaven 
and earth.” Our reply is, that such identification 
is an extremely difficult operation; that men so 
devout as Arnold and Newman found themselves 
involved in the most painful perplexities when they 
attempted a reconciliation between their own 
exalted ideal of moral goodness (personified as 
God) and the appalling disclosure of unmorality 

displayed throughout Nature. 

From these perplexities ethical religion delivers 
us. It neither affirms nor denies the nature of 
the ultimate reality, regarding that as a problem 

not of religion, but of metaphysics.To those 

who will seriously and dispassionately think this 
matter out, it will appear at length that the idea of 
God, in so far as it has been a moral inspiration 
and help to humanity, has been from first to last 
the idealisation of a goodness purely and entirely 
human. Washington Sullivan. 

(From Article in the Ethical IVorld, January, 1907.) 


A FINAL SETTLEMENT IN RELIGION. 

Ethics are the basis on which religion is built. 

.This is the explanation of the truly ideal lives 

lived by men and women of deep personal religion 
in all sects and creeds, European and Asiatic. 
This, too, is the justification of that oft-repeated 
and profoundly true saying that all good men and 
women belong to the same religion. The allegory 
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of the Last Judgment as depicted by Jesus in the 
Gospel according to Matthew emphasises this 
ethical truth in words of great solemnity. The 
sheep and the goats are distinguished, not by the 
possession or non-possession of miraculous spiritual 
powers, professions of belief, or Church-member¬ 
ship, but by the humble devotion exhibited to 
suffering humanity, and steadfast perseverance in 

the path of dut}^.But Ethics are not alone— 

religious emotion which grows out of the moral 
sentiment is the most powerful stimulus towards 

the realisation of the good life.Such religion 

is not destitute of enthusiasm and inspiration. 

It will be welcomed as the final settlement of the 
conflicting claims of the mind and heart in man. 

.Within the Churches its principles are tacitly 

accepted as irrefutable ; and if religion we are to 
have, it must be one in complete harmony with the 
moral sentiment in the best men ; in other words, 
a Church founded on moral science—the ideal of 
all the prophets of the race. 

Washington Sullivan. 

(On Ethics and Religrion.) 


THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY. 

Henceforward man must find what unity and 
inspiration he can in himself, iii the history of his 
race, in the knowledge and civilisation which have 
grown up during long ages by the efforts of count¬ 
less generations of men. This has only become 
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possible with the growth of modern science, now 
at length covering the whole field of life by the 
extension of scientific methods to social and moral 
phenomena. This at last gives a firm basis on 
which to build a foundation, independent of race or 
age, free from personal bias and local prejudice, 
and therefore capable of uniting mankind, of ex¬ 
plaining its past, and of indicating its future. 

The progress to which we look is the progress of 
Humanity ever growing in unity and power, know¬ 
ledge and energy, in fraternal love and heroic 

devotion.The progress of science involves all 

other progress—on one condition, that the new 
resources are subordinated to the service of man. 

.Humanity is a living organism capable of 

growth and improvement, and tending to become 
more highly organised, its parts more closely knit, 
each generation linked together in the great 
organism which never dies. 

S. H. SWINNY. 

(From Article in the R. P. A. Anymal^ 1908.) 


--50;C>r— 

DEFINITIONS OF MODERNISM. 

A Socialist has a perfect right to say that he does 
not know what Socialism is; that he cannot provide 
a finished theory of it—cannot see below the horizon; 
cannot define an idea that is slowly working itself 
into consciousness, and is necessarily incoherent 
and elusive in its earlier self-utterances. He knows 
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that the whole world is in labour; but he knows 

what is going better than what is coming.he is 

feeling after something living that is coming to 
birth through a series of uncouth embryonic 
developments. But if by Socialism we mean the 
process, tendency, or movement which binds 
millions of men together for a common end, and 
for a work that is directly constructive, and in¬ 
directly destructive, Socialism is quite definite and 
concrete. And the same is to be said of Modernism. 

.The Modernist denies the scholastic's right to 

challenge him for definitions and conclusions that 

are ever in the making.And if it be objected 

that at that rate he has no message for the millions, 
.he replies first that their need of definite state¬ 
ments would not justify false and premature state¬ 
ments, or a pretence of finality where none existed. 
.What we preach is not theology, but revela¬ 
tion, the inspired and simple expression of 
experience. 

George Tyrrell. 

(In “ Medievalism : A Reply to Cardinal Mcrcler”; Longmans, 1908.) 


THE MORAL ROOT OF MODERNISM. 

Those Modernists who put their trust in the spread 
of truth will labour in vain unless they first labour 
for the spread of truthfulness—if they hope for an 
-intellectual before a moral reform. What would it 
avail to sweep the accumulated dust and cobwebs 
of centuries out of the house of God ; to purge our 
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liturgy of fables and legends ; to make a bonfire 
of our falsified histories, our forged decretals, our 
spurious relics ; to clear off the mountainous debts 
to truth and candour incurred by our ancestors in 
the supposed interests of edification—what would 
it avail to exterminate these swarming legions of 
lies, if we still keep the spirit that breeds them ? 
In a generation or two the house swept and 
garnished would be infested as before. The only 
infallible guardian of truth is the spirit of truth¬ 
fulness.The principle that divides Medievalism 

from Modernism is, at the root, moral rather than 
intellectual; a question less of truth than of truth¬ 
fulness, inward and outward.of a scrupulous 

veracity that will make no concession. 

George Tyrrell. 

(In “ i\ledievallsm : A Reply to Cardinal Mercicr Longmans, 1908.) 


THE UNIFICATION OF RELIGION. 

(I) 

Religion is still multitudinous, chaotic, and 
capricious ; still mainly under the sway of personal 

authority.The subject matter is complex, not 

only on account of its vastness, but by reason of 
its subtlety. We get at the structure and workings 
of the body with our senses and instruments; not 
of those of the soul. What is deepest in our 

nature is last to be unearthed.But those whose 

personal religious experiences have been associated 
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with a given system cling to that system.they 

cling to the whole system in the name of conscience 
and personal religious experience. It is not 
wonderful, then, that the unification of religion 
should seem the remotest and least probable of 
contingencies. 

Yet what brings it within the field of the possible 
is the growing recognition of the universality and 

perpetuity of man’s religious need.Spiritual 

religion, far from being outgrown, becomes more 
and more of an exigency with the deepening of 
man’s moral and spiritual life and of his inevitable 
discontent with what this life offers, or can ever 
possibly offer. He wants something different in 
kind—an imperishable bread. 

George Tyrrell. 

(In “ Christianity at the Cross-roads.”; 


THE UNIFICATION OF RELIGION. 

(ii) 

All our laws suppose constant conditions ; but we 
live now under many conditions that did not obtain 
in earlier times. Nations, continents, and the 
whole world are drawn closer together than ever 
before by commerce, by means of communica¬ 
tion, by scientific truth. All former civilisations 
perished; but ours can hardly perish. It is too 
widespread, too amply and deeply recorded, to be 
more than locally obliterated. Its utilities are too 
manifold and evident to be abandoned. If it 
perished in Europe, it would live on in America, 
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and spread thence over the whole world.It is 

abstractly conceivable that the history of religions 
might have a similar ending; that some one 

religion might at last prevail and abide.If 

our civilisation has become cosmopolitan and 
perpetual through its knowledge of the laws of life 
and nature, alike knowledge of the laws of religious 
life, social and individual, might give the same 
overwhelming advantage to some one religion. 
This would not mean finality, but the right direc¬ 
tion of the course of development; the discovery 
of a free and open road, after many vain excursions 

up blind alleys.Should this in the course of 

time shape itself out of the present historical and 
psychological study of existing and bygone reli¬ 
gions, it could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
on the various living embodiments of the religious 
idea; of which none could long survive which was 
known to defy the laws of its life. 

George Tyrrell. 

(In “ Cbristianity at the Cross-roads. ) 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 

.Religion as a working force in our world 

becomes inevitably political. 

But how? What in the political sphere shall be 
the scope of its work, and what the means by which 
it shall carry it on ? The work is obvious : it is the 
removal of obstacles to the highest human welfare, 
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and the providing of conditions which will favour 

it.Does our religion find no appeal to itself in 

the fact that the masses of our people, driven from 
the land by unjust laws and usurpations, are 
crowded in cities where they dwindle from lack of 

air and healthful surroundings.that we have a 

condition of things which forces multitudes of 
families into single-chamber homes, where there is 
no chance of decency, no room for the growth of 
the ordinary human virtues ? Can we be religious 
in any respectable sense, without working for the 
breaking down of these conditions, and for setting 

up of better ones?.Things being as they are, 

religion, we say, if we have it in any complete or 
worthy form, forces us to be political. 

(On “ Politics and Religion,” in. the Christian PFcj-id, December 30, 1909,) 


AUTHORITY AND THE OBSTRUCTION OF TRUTH. 

Arrogance has been one of the greatest obstacles 
to human progress; few men can withstand the 
corrupting influence of unlimited trust. Credulity 
in the listeners breeds untruthfulness in the speaker. 
.The teacher who professes to draw his infor¬ 
mation from sources inaccessible to his public. 

will be more than human if he do not grow indif¬ 
ferent to truth ; if he do not state as probable what 
is only possible, and as certain what is only prob¬ 
able ; if he do not bolster up loose with still 
looser assertions.by saying, not what he knows 

E 
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to be untrue, but by saying what he does not know 
to be true. Nine-tenths of our untruthfulness is of 
this sort; and it is fostered by the credulity or the 
indifference of our hearers. 

Both truth and truthfulness are late social 

developments.Primitive men, like very young 

children, are hardly capable of formal and con¬ 
scious lying. They give out, as of equal value, 
what they have seen, and what they have imagined. 
And in some measure the savage survives in us all. 

When men are trusted without limit, when their 
inaccuracies cannot be checked or their information 
verified, when in short they are placed in primitive 
conditions, their primitive nature comes out, and 
the whole weight of their authority is lent to the 
obstruction of truth and the multiplication of error. 

Not till men are drawn together from all quarters 
to compare notes is their trust in personal 
authority shaken by the hopeless inconsistency of 
its utterances. 

George Tyrrell. 

(Ill “ Christianity at the Cross-roads.”) 


THE PROMISE OF THE UNBORN FUTURE, 

Considerations of decline in particular things 
from the standard of the past do not really affect 
the general assertion of a continuous accumulating 
betterment in the lot of men—do not invalidate the 
hopes of those who believe in the power of men to 
end for ever many of the evils that now darken the 
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world, who look to the reservoirs of human possi¬ 
bility as a supply as yet scarcely touched, who 
make of all the splendour and superiorities of the 
past no more than a bright promise and suggestion 
for the unborn future our every act builds up, into 
which all our achievements pour. 

Many evils have been overcome, much order and 

beauty and scope for living has been evolved. 

Even in the comparatively short perspective of 
history, one can scarce!)^ deny a steady process of 

overcoming evil.Grave social evils that once 

seemed innate in humanity have gone so effectually 
that we cannot now imagine ourselves subjected to 

them.And this is the result of effort; things get 

better because men mean them to get better, and 

try to bring betterment about.And yet, let us 

not disguise it from ourselves, for all the progress 
one can claim, life remains very evil ; about the 
feet of all these glories of our time lurk darknesses. 

H. G. Wells. 

(In “New Worlds for Old.”) 


THE GOOD WILL. 

It needs but a cursory view of history to realise— 
though all knowledge of history confirms the 
p*eneralisation—that this arena is not a confused 

o 

and aimless conflict of individuals. Looked at too 
closely, it may seem to be that—a formless web of 
individual hates and loves ; but detach oneself 
but a little, and the broader forms appear. ,One 
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perceives something that goes on, that is constantly 
working to make order out of casualty, beauty out 
of confusion; justice, kindliness, mercy, out of 
cruelty and inconsiderate pressure. For our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to speak of this force 
that struggles, and tends to make and do, as Good 
Will. More and more evident is it as one reviews 
the ages that there zs this, as well as lust, hunger, 
avarice, vanity, and more or less intelligent fear, to 
be counted among the motives of mankind. This 
Good Will of our race, however arising, however 
trivial, however subordinated to individual ends, 
however inadequate a thing it may be in this 
individual case or that, is in the aggregate an 
operating will. In spite of all the confusions and 
thwartings of life, the halts and resiliencies and 
the counter-strokes of fate, it is manifest that in the 
long run human life becomes broader than it was, 

gentler than it was, finer and deeper.and it is 

brought about by Good Will working through the 
efforts of men. H. G. Wells. 

(In “ New Worlds for Old.”) 


OUR COMMON HERITAGE. 

A STATE of things has arisen, the result of long 
ages of violence and of an undeveloped moral 
sense, which amounts to an invasion and a spolia¬ 
tion of the common stock.in the interests of the 

few and at the expense of the many. In this 
business it has been forgotten that the true interests 
of one man are, in the long run, always the true 
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interests of his neighbour ; that there is no real 
prosperity which is not a shared prosperity. The 
spoliators have forgotten that the heritage is man’s, 
and have made it the heritage of some men, chiefly 

themselves.But.helped by a thousand work 

ing forces ; by the growing intelligence, the grow¬ 
ing moral sense, by the discoveries of science, by 

the developments of industry, a time is coming. 

when every human being will have his place on 

the earth.with room in it for the expansion to 

its full height of all that is in him.and when no 

class will be shut out. 

"J. B.” 

(In Article in the Christian World, January 27, 1910.) 


THE CHANGING SPIRIT OF MAN. 

The emancipation of men’s minds from the bonds 
of dogmatic authority, whether sacred or secular, 
and the obsolescence of the religious and political 
creeds, have co-operated together to make the dis¬ 
crepancies of experience undeniably evident to all 
reflective men. There is, probably, no need of the 
time so deep or so imperative as the need of surer 
guidance among the problems of the social and 

religious life.The ancient rubrics fail, and there 

are none to take their place ; the positive and con¬ 
tinuous life which moves from the one form to the 
other is undiscerned, and men do not comprehend 
the tendencies which they obey; or, in other words, 
'^they do not understand their times.”.All is 
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changed, for the spirit of man is changed—changed 
much more profoundly than his circumstances and 
the conditions of his outer life......Man’s view of 

his own nature has changed. He is not vile by 
constitution, but by the violation and distortion of 
it; and the ideals which he never fully attains are, 
nevertheless, the operative powers of his life and 
his most essential being. 

Henry Jones. 

( In “Idciilisin as a Practical Creed.") 




THE ULTIMATE TRIBUNAL. 

You have noted, I do not doubt, a certain con¬ 
sciousness of invincibility characterise a man who 
considers that he has done the right. It is one of 
the unique features of the moral consciousness, and 
worth considering as we pass. If his neighbours 
are against him, and his times condemn him, and 
he stands alone unsustained by that human sym¬ 
pathy which is like the sap of life, on what secret 
reservoir of strength does he draw ? Having 
appealed in vain to the mind of his times, what 
remains to him ? His answer is prompt and 
decisive. He appeals to the better mind of the 
times to come. His ultimate tribunal is ^'the 
nature of things.^’ For duty, being an absolute 
obligation, implies that an unerring authority has 
imposed it. It is the will of the absolute. 

Henry Jonhs. 

(In “ Itlcailiiim Practical Creed. ') 
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THE LIMITS OF AUTHORITY. 

Thk Modernist, having raised his head above the 
seminary wall, perceives what those within are 
wholly unaware of—the approach of a deluge, and 
the imperative necessity of preparing an ark of 
refuge. To those within he is simply an alarmist, 
a busybody, a wanton lover of novelty. Their 
remedy is to build the walls higher, so that no one 
can sec over and disturb their peace. In the 
measure that he is pressed and harried by the 
irritated votaries of fatuous ignorance and inertia, 
and that his ears are filled with the roar of the 
storm through which they are slumbering, he is 
brought face to face with the practical problem of 
the limits of authority and obedience. How far is 
he to obey authority to its own hurt, and to the 
hurt of the general good, for which alone it exists? 
Is he to do what the ruler actually wills in ignor¬ 
ance, or what he would, or certainly ought to, will, 
if he saw what was on the other side of the seminary 
wall?.But the Encyclical decrees that the semi¬ 

nary walls shall be raised higher, the windows 
buffed, the doors barred, and the chinks stopped 
up. Modernism, as it rightly perceives, is due to 
infiltrations of current knowledge and enlighten¬ 
ment.It is not what the Encyclical condemns, 

but what it implies and asserts, that unites Modern¬ 
ists in an energetic and uncompromising negation 

—an everlasting No.’".To get to the root of 

his divergence from the scholastic mentality, the 
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Modernist will have to dig deeper than he is usually 
aware—deeper than the sixteenth century, or the 
thirteenth, or the sixth. As the Reformers found 
out, it is vain to combat consequences until one’s 
mind is purged of the principles from which they 
spring. 

George Tyrrell. 

( On “ The Prospects of Modernism,” in the Hibhert JountaU January, igoS.) 


OUTGROWN BELIEFS, AND A NEW DAWNING 
FAITH. 

A little while ago good men, men of learning 
and reflection, men of sincere human sympathy, 
entertained without dissent or recoil the conception 
of the partial rule of a beneficent providence in 
human history. They could tolerate the notion 
that there was one small people elect, living on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, whose history 
alone was sacred, and who were the object of divine 
care and love. All the other nations of the world 
were beyond His ken—or worse, they were objects 
of His undying wrath. The belief is obsolete. It 
serves now but to illustrate the tyrannic power of 
theological schemes, and to show how slowly men 
arrive at a universal love of their kind, and how 
surely are their own defects reflected in the God 
they worship ; but by a process unmarked, like 
the circling of the wintry earth towards the spring, 
we find ourselves in a more genial spiritual atmo¬ 
sphere.[And now we ask] What kind of faith 
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can sustain the appallingly pathetic scene which 
history presents—of men all on their way to the 

long Silence—and yet at strife.strife without 

limit.without break.and often without 

mercy; strife for that which does not satisfy, and 
whose attainment is often but mere loss? There 
remain but two alternatives—hope which cannot 
despair, or despair which cannot hope. 

Henry Jones, 

(In “ IJoalisin as a Practical Creed.”) 


MODERN GREED AND ITS METHODS. 

To-day the avaricious getter, like some obsolescent 
organ in the body, consumes strength and threatens 
health. To-day he is far more mischievous than 
ever he was before.Consider some of the com¬ 
moner methods of growing rich.the fortunes 

achieved by the debasement of journalism.the 

making ofcorners” .the various more or less 

complex financial operations ; watering ” stock— 
"‘reconstructing,” ""shaking out” the ordinary 
shareholder—which transfer the savings of the 
common struggling person to the financial mag¬ 
nate. All these activities are anti-social ; yet it is 
by practising them that the great successes of 

recent years have been achieved. 

But it is only abnormal people, people of a 

narrow, limited, specialised intelligence.who 

can keep themselves devoted to, and concentrated 
upon, gain.The great mass of men and women 
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find the whole process against nature ; and, in 
spite of all the miseries of poverty, all the slavery 
of the economic disadvantage, they cannot urge 
themselves to this irksome, cunning game of 

“besting” the world, and they remain poor. 

It is impossible directly one faces current facts to 
keep up the argument of the public good advanced 
by men under the incentive of gain, and the neces¬ 
sity of that incentive to progress and economic 

development.The idea of property has run 

wild, and become a choking, universal weed. 

H. G. Wells. 

(In “ New Worlds for Old.”) 

REAL ADVANCE IS ONLY SLOWLY ACHIEVED. 

As between infancy and maturity there is no short 
cut by which there may be avoided the tedious pro¬ 
cess of growth and development through insensible 
increments, so there is no way from the lower forms 
of social life to the higher, but one passing through 
small successive modifications ; and if we contem¬ 
plate the order of nature, we see that everywhere 
vast results are brought about by accumulations of 

minute actions.Similarly, before there arise in 

human nature and human institutions changes 
having that permanence which makes them an 
acquired inheritance of the human race, there must 
be innumerable recurrences of the thoughts, and 
feelings, and actions conducive to such changes. 
The process cannot be abridged, and must be gone 
through with due patience. 
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Thus, admitting that for the fanatic some wild 
anticipation is needful as a stimulus, and recognis¬ 
ing the usefulness of his delusion as adapted to his 
particular nature and his particular function, the 
man of higher type must be content with greatly 
moderated expectations, while he perseveres with 
undiminished efforts. He has to see how compara¬ 
tively little can be done, and yet to find it worth 
while to do that little. 

Herbert Spencer. 

(In ‘‘ Th« Study of Soclolog’y/’ Concluding- Chapter.) 




THE GKEAT CRIME. 

There is but one great crime in the universe, and 
most of the instances of wrong-doing are instances 
of this crime. It is the crime of exploitaLion^ the 
considering by some beings of themselves as ends^ 
and of others as their means — the refusal to recog¬ 
nise the equal, or the approximately equal, rights 

of all to life and its legitimate rewards. 

Every being is an end. In other words, every 
being is to be taken into account in determining 
the ends of conduct. This is the only consistent 
outcome of the ethical process which is in course of 

evolution on the earth.The basic mistake that 

has ever been made in this egoistic world in the 
judging and classifying of acts has been the mistake 
of judging and classifying them with reference to 
their effects upon some particular fraction of the 
inhabitants of the world. 
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In pure egoism conduct is judged as good or bad 
solely with reference to the results, immediate or 
remote, which that conduct produces, or is calcu¬ 
lated to produce, on the self. To the savage, that 
is right or wrong which affects favourably or un¬ 
favourably himself or his tribe. And this sectional 
spirit of the savage has characterised the moral 
conceptions of the peoples of all times. 

J. Howard Moore. 

(In “ The Universal Kinship.’’) 


MAN’S UNFOLDING POWERS. 

Man’s powers are made evident—and, indeed, 
made real also—through his interaction with the 
world and with his fellows. To change the circum¬ 
stances of a man is not only to try him, but often 
enough to exhibit even to himself a weakness he 
did not fear, or a capacity whose existence he did 
not suspect. 

Civilisation is nothing but the process of revealing 
and realising the Nature of Man, and the revela¬ 
tion is still going on mysteriously and tortuously 

enough.(but) a developing being is what it can 

become. The unfolding of a thing which grows 
is the last of all its achievements. It is not the 
seed, but the full-grown plant—or, rather, it is the 
whole process, from the lowest stage to the highest, 
which reveals the nature of the life within. 

Henry Jones. 

( in “ ld«jLU&ni as a Practical Cre*d.‘‘) 
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RATIONAL RELIGION AND THE HIGHER LIFE. 

.Here, then, are the results of a century as 

they bear on man’s higher life. A relig:ion through 
special revelation has been displaced by a religion 
which faces all the facts of existence, and bases 
itself on them. Man has found new clues to read 
the story of his past, and new ways to mould his 
present and future. The old ethical ideals have 
been re-affirmed, broadened, purified. The task of 
building personal life and of ordering society has 
been set before man in fresh clearness, under heavy 
penalties for failure, and heart-filling reward for 
success. It is seen that the humble path of moral 
obedience issues in celestial heights of spiritual 
vision. The way to the Highest is open, inviting, 
commanding. The simplest may enter, and the 
strongest must give his full strength to the quest. 

George S. Merriam. 

(In “The Chid' Krd oi Man.") 


THE NEW SPIRIT. 

To anyone who knows something of history, with 
its ages of ignorance and superstition, its long, 
dreary periods of apathy and indifference ; and to 
anyone who is also in intimate touch with the 
movements of our own day, and has taken pains to 
understand the aspirations of the modern spirit, it 
must be evident that we are living in one of the 
great ages of mankind.We have come to one 
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of those times when the spirit of man enters upon 
a new life. And one of the greatest indications of 
this is the spirit of hope and expectation that is 
rising in so many quarters. There is a feeling 
that we are near some great realisation of human 

aspiration,.for everywhere new ideas are making 

their power felt, and men and women of all classes 
are responding to them. 

W. E. Orchard. 

(On “The New Spirit of ReUjjion,” Christinyi Cofumornoealth, Deo. jt, ifpr).) 


THE HUMAN IDEAL. 

Out of the heart of the human ideal proceed the 
forces that create the social order; and human 
society will move forward towards better conditions 
just in proportion to the power of the human ideal 
over the hearts of the people. Its motive is not 
social betterment, but human perfection through 
social betterment. 

The religion of the human ideal and of the social 
order has its message to the nations, and has for its 
special mission the redemption of man. 

Because of this religion we are on the verge 
of the greatest expansion of human wisdom and 
human love which the world has ever seen. It 
is a universal religion. It is the religion of 
humanity. 

Algernon E. Crapskv. 

(In “The Ut-Birth t>f Kdijfion.") 
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MATERIAL AND MORAL ADVANCE. 

There are those who seek to retard social progress 
by a false and mischievous dilemma which takes 
the following shape. No radical improvement in 
industrial organisation, no work of social recon¬ 
struction, can be of any real avail unless it is 
preceded by moral and intellectual improvement 

in the condition of the mass of workers.unless 

the change in human nature comes first, a change 
in external conditions will be useless. On the 
other hand, it is evident that no moral or intel¬ 
lectual education can be brought effectively to bear 
upon the mass of human beings whose sole energies 
are necessarily absorbed by the effort to secure the 

means of physical support. 

The falsehood of the above dilemma consists in 
the assumption that industrial reformers wish to 
proceed by a sudden leap from an old industrial 
order to a new one. Such sudden movements are 
not in accordance with the gradual growth which 
Nature insists upon as the condition of wise change. 
But it is equally in accordance with Nature that 
the material growth precedes the moral. Not that 
the work of moral reconstruction can lag far 
behind. Each step in this industrial advancement 
of the poor should—and must, if the gain is to be 
permanent—be followed closely and secured by a 
corresponding advance in moral and intellectual 
character and habits. But the moral and religious 
reformer should never forget that in order of time 
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material reform comes first, and that, unless proper 
precedence be yielded to it, the higher ends of 
humanity are unattainable. 

John A. Hobson. 

(In “ Problems of Poverty ” ; Methuen and Co., 1891.) 




RELIGION’S EMANCIPATION. 

What is now taking place is a silent reformation 
on an incalculably vaster scale than the Lutheran 
movement of four centuries ago. It is all too easy 
in these days of Modernism to under-estimate the 
power of Protestantism, and depreciate its distinc¬ 
tive service. However prone we may be to despise 
it as a partial and fragmentary revolt, it was, in 
fact, an epochal emancipation destined to free the 
human mind, rfot only for an age, but for all time. 

.(But) Old Romanism and Old Protestantism 

are both dying. Orthodoxy is rapidly sinking, 
and it seems that, rather than admit the fact, the 
captains and officers will go down with the ship. 
......New leaders arise and draw an eager following. 

The young idealists are everywhere answering the 
call. It is reproduced and echoed from country to 
country, and from shore to shore ; but, like every 
true and sincere call, it is a call to sacrifice, to 
warfare, to consecration. 

J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 

(In Article in the Chrisiian Commonwealth, March 9, 1910.) 
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